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TWO ESSAYS ON THE DIALECT oF _ 
UPPER CALDERDALE. 


By F. H. Marspen, M.A., of Sowerby Bridge, ani 


I—THE FOLK-LORE OF CALDERDALE, 


In the paper which he read to us at our last meet 
Leeds, our Secretary suggested that we might have le 
less academic in character than some of those to whi 
have listened in the past. * Sam 


This suggestion of Mr. Cowling’s I have taken as an e cu 
for dealing in the first part oi my paper with a fr 
unacademic topic—-our local children’s games and nomin 


“Later, we may, after all, find it necessary to turn asi 
a few moments into the dusty desert of barren philology. 
we shall do so only in the hope that some preliminary dis 
sion of the grammatical and phonoiogical peculiaraties of 
Calderdale dialect may lead us to a fuller appreciation of 
recitation by Mr. Lum that will follow. =a 


It may be urged that in dealing with games and folk sayings 
we are trespassing somewhat upon the province of the folklorist.” 
Certainly, such topics ‘seem to constitute a debatable ground 
between us. Perhaps we may effect a compromise by saying 
that our function is to collect and record; that of the ethnologist & 
to explain these fragments of the past. ‘— 


Children are a conservative race all over the world, and ~ 
those of Calderdale are no exception to the rule. In the cobbled 
streets of the hill-towns their feet still patter to the old chanties= 


“Eevy Ivy Wallflower,” 
' The green leaves are falling ”— 
“ Icing William was King David’s son,”’ 


and a host of others, 


es 


Many of these ditties are used in playing ring-games of the 
type of “ Ring 0’ Roses,” 


“"Sevy Ivy Wallflower the oh 
nd dance round to the accompani 
arse :— ‘ cP ae 


“Eevy, Ivy, Wallflower, he ya 
Caos WS) WHI FS 
esWeraré fallsmardens, <0 Wid n iaah 
And we shall have to die am oh) ie 
- Excepting [Lizzie Berry], the youngest of us all, 


She can hop, she can skip, she can play the organ, 
Ee, ay, oh, for shame ! 2 ty Sa 
Turn your face to the wall again ee a ae: 


an __ As the last two lines are sung, the player who has been named 
ee turns round, so that she has now her back towards the centre 
of the ring. She joins hands with others, and the song is 
repeated again and again. A fresh player turns round at the end 
of each verse, until all the children in the ring*are facing out- 
wards. If the children are not tired, the game may be con- 
tinued; but this time each player named turns towards the 
a centre again: : ah : . : 
“Old Johnny is dead’? is another popular ring game of a 
somewhat different type. One child stands in the middle of the 
, ting while the others sing :-— . Ae: ; 
1~ Olid -Johnuy is dead, 
~ Andie hesin his: grave, 
Ha, ba i—lics in his grave, 
92. ‘There grew an old apple-tree 
Over his head, : 
Ha, ha !—Over his head. 
: The apples are ripe 
E And ready to drop, 
5 Ha, ha !—ready to drop. 
4. There came an old woman es 
&e A-picking ‘em up, 
i% Ha, ha !—picking ‘em up. 
Johnny is disturbed by an old woman who comes picking up 
the apples that lie on his grave, and the story ends— 
5. Old Johnny gate up 


And he gave her a thump, 
Ha, ha!—gave her a thump. 


When the last line is reached the ring is broken, and the player 
in the centre chases the others, the first to be caught being in 
the centre of the ring in the next game. 


a 


oF 
oe 
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“ King William was King George’s son” is a courting gam 
The first verse runs :— ‘ ANKE, 
“ King William was King George’s son ; 
All the royal race was done. 
On his breast he wore a star 
Pointing to the Russian War.”’ 


At the end of the song the players take it in turns to choose a 
partner. 5 


Ring games such as these are the special property of the 
younger boys and girls. For the older boys there are the more 
perilous delights of such games as “ Inkum-Jinkum,”’ “‘ Wally- 
Wally,” “ Run back petticoats,’’ and “ Crow Cock.” > 


Of these boys’ games one of the most popular is “ Inkum- 
Jimkum.” This is played between two teams, one set of boys 
bending down as in leap-frog, while the others mount upon 
their backs. The leader of the riders holds up one hand with 
a certain number of fingers extended, and calls out :— 


“ Inkum, jinkum, jeremy buck, 
How many horns do I cock up?” 


The leader of the second team makes a suess at the number 
of fingers, and if he is successful the riders dismount, and the * 
roles of the two teams are reversed. If, however, the guesser 
is unsuccessful, the leading rider now crics —— 


[Five] tha ses, an’ [fower| it is 
Ah’ll leearn thee how to play 

At Inkum-jinkum, jeremy buck, 
How mony horns do I cock up ? 


He extends his fingers again, and the game proceeds as before. 


In “ Hurly Burly,”’ one boy, who is known as the “ tenter,” 
stands with his back towards the others. One of the players 
now chants the following verse :— 


“Hurly Burly, pim-bo-lock, 
Fower squares in a clock ; 
Sit and sing and turn the spring 
Tee, tie, tip it ovt, long spout ! 
Where does this man go to ?”’ 


At the end of each repetition of the verse, the “ tenter 
calls out the name of some place in the neighbourhood to which 
the player is to go. When all have gone, the “ tenten Cre 
“ Hurly Burly,” and all the others run in, the last man ™ 
becoming “ tenter”’ in the next game, 


A variation of this game is known as ‘‘ Willy-Wally.” In 
this, the same introductory mominy is recited, but the players 
are sent further afield than in ‘“ Hurly-Burly.”” Each must 
keep on crying “ Willy-Wally ” as he runs, and when all are out, 
the “‘tenter” starts in pursuit and tracks them down by the 
sound of their cries. . 


In addition to these singing games, Calderdale has a plenti- 
ful store of rhymes and nominies. Many of them, we have in 
common with Yorkshire generally. Such are the Xmas Wassail 
song, the ‘‘ Cuckoo” nominy, the ‘‘ Lady Bird’ nominy, and 
the numerous Gunpowder Plot rhymes. ; : 

Some of the local nominies, however, are more distinctively 
our own. ? ° 

One of these local nominies deals with that hazardous topic, 
our English weather. I am afraid that some recent winters 
hardly justify the optimism of the weather prophet who 
declared that— 

“When February’s gooan 
Snaw sits on a warm stooan.” 

Sometimes nominies which are current throughout England 
appear with a local colouring which adds_to their interest. 
Thus the familiar “‘ Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross” is 
converted inte 


ide away to Halifax 
h-a-load o’ salt, 

iway back agean 
ha load 0’ malt.” 

Another tateresting nominy requires a little reference to 
local history for its explanation. No one who has visited 
Calderdale can fail to have been impressed by the number of 
old halls the district possesses. They date from Tudor or 
Stuart times, and in many cases are very beautiful examples of 
16th or 17th Century architecture. They owe their permanence 
largely to the excellent quality of the local stone which was 
employed in their construction. For many centuries this local 
stone continued to be the only building material used in the 
dale, but in the 18th Century a few brick houses were erected 
in Halifax. 

Those who had been accustomed to the old stone dwellings 
did not take kindly to the new building material, and the first 
lines of the nominy record the scorn with which it was regarded 
by the conservative folk of Heptonstall, one of the oldest villages 
in the dale— 


“ Halifax is built of wax, 
Heptonstall 0’ stooan—” 


1 Ko) 


It must have been a Halifax wit, nettled by this libel on his 
native town who retorted in the second half of the quatrain—_ 


“Y) Halifax ther’s bonny lasses— 
I’ Heptonstall ther’s nooan ! ”’ 


A sadder note is sounded by the nominy of the boy-miner. 
It brings with it memories of the evil days of the early 19th 
century before the reforms of Ashley, Oastler, and John 
Fielden of Todmorden. In earlier times, Calderdale had not 
been guiltless of child-labour. Defoe noted with approval that 
in Halifax: “Scarce anything above four years old but its 
hands were sufficient for its own support.’’ 


But with the coming of the Industrial Revolution, the evils 
of child-labour were magnified a hundred-fold. 


In those days all the coal from the pits under Beacon Hill 
was dragged in sledges to the foot of the shaft by children, 
sometimes not more than five years of age. ‘‘ It was said that 
unless their back-bones were bent when th: y were young, boys 
would never make colliers.” 


Buried in the darkness of the pit from six in the morning 
to seven at night, toiling all day long at the heavy sledges, the 
boy-miner might well be described as— 

~ Little lad i th’ coil-pit 
Goes knock, knock, knock, 
An when he’s done his wark 
He peeps out o’th top.” 


Those were the days when children were lifted out of bed 
before five o’clock on a dark winter’s morning and carried on 
their father’s shoulders to the mill. Well might the bairns of 
Calderdale be taught by their parents that the cry of the rooks 
was not “Caw! Caw!” but “Wark! Wark!” 


_ But no account of Calderdale folk-lore would be complete 
without some mention of the Pace Egg play which is performed 
annually on the morning of Good Friday, 


Probably most of those present know that ‘“ Pace Egg 33 
the name given to the old folk play of St. George. The actots 
are called “ paysaggers,”’ 


_ The theme is a very simple one. The play consists of a succes 
sion of encounters between St. George and various antagonists, 
such as the “ valiant soldier” Slasher the Black Prince ° 
Paradise or Palestine, and the bold ‘ Hector,” minion of the 
King of Egypt. Needless to say, St. George is invariably Vi 
torious and his adversaries retire discomfited, to receive the 


ero: 


a ee ae BE Beh ee Be So le 
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-ministrations of the Doctor. A Fool, and a character generally 


known as “ Little Devil Doubt,” play the part of prologue 
and chorus. 


For the origin and meaning of the play we cannot do better 
than turn to the pages of Prof. Moorman’s paper on ‘“‘ A York- 
shire Folk-Play and its Analogues.” : 


: Prof. Moorman finds the roots of the drama in the myths 
of classical antiquity. He shows that the motif of the play is 
the death and renewal of the spirit of vegetation in the Spring 
of each successive year. This spirit of the trees, the Syrian 
Adonis, the Thracian Dionysos Endendros, first appeared in 
English garb as the Green George or “‘ George-a-Green ” of the 
May-Day festival. By a monkish metamorphosis the pagan 
spirit of the year’s beginning next became the English Saint 
whose festival fell also at the equinox. 


But the Merry England of the Middle Ages demanded mirth 
even in its imost solemn ritual. The same spirit which led the 
nameless gent of the Towneley mysteries to introduce the 
elfish mask i 1 solemn drama of the nativity, brought into 
the ancient festival of the spring, the buffooneries of the medieval 
Vice. 

In many versions of the Pace Egg play this medieval low 
comedy charact ‘s the name of Little Devil Dout. “ Dout ” 
is a contraction of Do-out, and he bears this name because his 
original function was to drive his fellow-actors from the stage 
when St. George’s last antagonist was vanquished. In the 
Calderdale play he is known as the “‘ Old Toss Pot.” 


If we compare the various renderings of St. George’s Play 
current throughout England, we find that the Calderdale version 
is exceptionally unsophisticated. In other districts bewildering 
local modifications frequently mar the play and obscure its 
meaning. The dvamatis persone are particularly liable to 
suffer a sea-change. St. George himself, by a natural confusion 
of the rustic mind, occasionally appears as King George. 


In the Lakeland version, the “‘ black morocco dog,’’ the 
Prince of Palestine, is exalted into the Prince of Paradise. 
Calderdale effects what appears to be a discreet compromise 
between the two dwelling-places by referring to the bold paynim 
as the “‘ Prince of Paradise.” 


Sometimes, too, local celebrities usurp the part of Saint or 
Saracen. Thus, in a Craven village of which the chief ornament 
was an old sailor who had served as loblolly boy on board the 
“ Victory,” a Jolly Tar becomes a prominent figure in the play ; 
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while the great protagonist suffers a sympathetic transmutation 
into Lord Nelson. Similarly a Buckinghamshire version keeps 
green the memory of Dr. Dodd, Vicar of Wing in that county 
who was hanged for forgery in 1777. g 
The play opens with the entry of the Fool, who walks round 
in a circle saying :—~ 
SSAcringy a ning, L enter in. | 
I hope this famous fight to win. 
Whether I rise, stick, stand, or fall, 
I'll do my best to please you all. 3 
At the sound of the trumpet, at the beat of the drum, 
Make room, brave gentlemen, and let our merry actors 
_come— 
Step in, St. George, thou champion, and clear the way!” 
St. George enters, announcing :— 


“T am St. George who from Old England sprung, 
My famous name through all the world hath rung.” 


Marching round the ring in the same way as the fool he recounts 


his varied deeds of true Knight-errantry and concludes by 
saying :— 
“ T’ve searched the world all round and round, 
But a man to equal me I’ve never found.” 


At this point, Slasher, the first of his adversaries, enters 
and takes up the challenge :— 


“T’m the man to equal thee— 
I am a valiant soldier, 
Bold Slasher is my name. 
With sword and buckler by my side 
I hope to win the game.” 


The rival champions bandy words a little longer, and then fall-to 
with their swords. Slasher is wounded, and the Fool cries out 
for the Doctor. 


When the latter enters, the Fool makes a searching enquiry 
into his qualifications. The Doctor answers his questions with : — 


“T can cure— 


The itch, the stitch, the palsy, and the gout. If a man gets 
nineteen devils in his soul, 1 can cast twenty of them out. 
IL have in my bag, crutches for lame ducks, spectacles fot 
blind humble-bees, and packsaddles for broken-backed mice. 
I cured Sir Harry of a nang-nail about fifty yards lons, a 
surely J can cure thig poor man,”’ : , 


133 


_ And now, at last, he is permitted to attend to the unfortunate 
Slasher, who meanwhile has been left to wallow in his gore. 
The doctor administers a potation, which proves effective, and 
Slasher is able to rise, ; ue 

At this point a trumpet is sounded, and the first act of the 
drama. is over. 


The second act is practically a repetition of the first. St. 
George vanquishes fresh antagonists—‘‘the black morocco dog,” 
the Prince of Paradise, and ‘‘ Bold Hector.’ The former is 
the son and the latter the servant of the King of Egypt, wh 
is present and witnesses their discomfiture. : 


When the last paynim is laid low, the Old Toss Pot enters, 
while the rest of the company chant :— 


“Oh, the next that comes in 
Is the Old Toss Pot you see ; 
He’s a gallant old man, 
And he wears a degree. 
He’s a stick in his hand 
And he wears a pigtail ; 
He-takes his delight 
In drinking -old ale.” 

The Toss Pot in his tirn entertains the company with a 
song, at the end of which he goes among the crowd in quest of 
coppers, while the rer 1g actors, chant— 

Come search up vour money, ; 
Be jubilant and free, 

And give us’ your Pace Egg 

For Easter: Monday. 

Go down in your cellars 

And see what you can find. 

Tf your barrels are empty 

I hope you'll provide. 

I hope you’ll provide 

Sweet eggs and strong beer, 
And we'll come no more to you 
Until the next year, 

Just look at St. George 

So brisk and so bold, 

And in his right hand 

A sword he doth hold . 

A star on his breast 

Like silver. doth shine, 

And we'll come no more to you 
Until Pace-egging time. ~ 
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At one time, as is shown by the reference to Pace Eggs ine 
the valedictory chorus, the contributions took the form of the 
Easter dainties. But it is doubtful whether the paysaggers a 
to-day would much appreciate such a tribute to their powers. 


A friend, Mr. Harwood, of the Yorkshire Observer, who jg 
~ our best local authority on the Pace Egg, has kindly made one 
of the old-time costumes for me, and has supplied me with 
some interesting details about the others. Looking at this 
one can understand why the Calderdale women say of one whose 
dress errs a little on the side of colour, ‘‘Shoo’s war nor q 


paysagger.”” 


Il—NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR AND PHONOLOGY OF 
THE DIALECT, 


There are very few written examples of the dialect. The 
chief are :— 


1. The Wakefield Court Rolls. 

2. The Poll Tax Return of Rich. iT. 

3. The Rental of Heptonstall. 1439, 
4, Halifax Parish Registers, 1538-93. 
5 


Halifax Wills—the majority of the first half of the XVI. 
century. : 


6, An account of the XVIII. century dialect by the Rev. John 
: Watson, Curate of Halifax Parish Church. This very 
interesting work is divided into two sections— 


(a) Sixteen “ Rules for Pronunciation.’ 


(b) A glossary of some 240 “‘ uncommon words used in 
this parish.” 


Watson gives no examples of the use of the dialect 10 
connected speech, but this deficiency is supplied by— 


7. Two dialect letters which originally appeared in the 
Halifax Union Journal for 1759, and were reprinted m 
Crabtree’s “History of Halifax’? (1836). These show 
that Watson’s work was in the main sound and trust 
worthy. j 


8. The long series of Clock Almanacs, edited by John Hartley: 


tS) 


THE Moprern DIALECT. 


(i.) Grammar. 


The most ee points are :— 


(1) Both “th” and “t” are used for the Def. Article—the 
former being ee in the western parts of Halifax 
parish. 


(2) Both “shoo” and “ (h)oo”’ are used for “ she ’—“‘ (h)oo,” 
again, being commoner in the west. 


(3) “ Have’? and “say”? commonly have a plural 0 o= 
e.g., “ Win (=we have) a pynot-neest in our Jack garden.” 


(u.) Lhe Sounds. 


In Part XIV. of our Transactions there is a paper by Dr. 
Jones on ‘“‘ The Sounds of the Sheffield Dialect.” This I have 
taken as the basis of my work, and in the notes which follow I 
have confined myself to the ces en of a few sounds with 
regard to which Calderdale differs from the Sheffield area. 


(1) Dial. ei < LM.E. ax. 

In modern English the vowel [ei] (as in “late ’’) arises from 
two M.E. sources—(i.) 4 (as in “‘father”), e¢.g., name, face ; 
(it.) ai (as in “lie *),-e-g:, gain, day. 

In Calderdale speech these two soun ds have been kept dis- 
tinct. The M.E. a words now have {é] or [é] (a long form of the 
first element in “‘ there ’’), while the M.E. a words usually 
have fei], as in dev (day), meister (master). Occasionally we 
even hear [ai] in these latter words—e.g., dat, gain—a pro- 
nunciation which a Sheffielder would probably denounce as 
Cockney ! 


(2) Dial. ca = RS. au <-M.E ui. 


In modern English we have a diphthong [au] (as 1 in’ “house,” 
“about ’’) which has developed from a M.E. a (as in “ boot oi) 
In Calderdale we have three representatives of this M.E. u— 
(i.) [a], e.g., obat, (h)as, mas, (“ about,” “ house,” “ mouse ”’) ; 
(ii.) feu], as in abeut, (h)eus, meus ; (iii.) fea], as in obeot, (h)eas, 
meas. The first is commoner in the eastern parts of the parish, 
the two last in the western. This distinction appears already 
in the two XVIII. century letters. Thus, the Halifax corres- 
pondent, “Frank Forfex, th’ croppar, ” writes “ aaet ’’ (= out), 
“abaaet ” (= about), while “‘Sawrby Tupp”’ writes “ bewn ” 
(= bound), “ abewt ’ (= about). 


(3) The guttural “ gh.” sia 

Watson’s eighth ‘“ Rule for Pronuncia ion 
nought, and errs of the like sort are pronounced by fetching 
the sound out of the throat, as if they were written ouht, nouht.” 


, 


runs—‘ Ought 
? 


This shows that in the XVIII. century the old M.E. guttural 
(as in Scots “loch ”’) was still in common use, and it may stil] 
be heard occasionally among the older people in such words as 
Sroueiy sme stOitee,, ai) though,” “ dough. 


(4) Dial ua = RS. ow < OLE. a. 


The modern English [ou] in such words as “ stone,’ “‘roady? 
arises from an O.E. @ (as in “ father’’). In Calderdale speech 
we have a diphthong [ue] (as in “ boor”’), giving such pro- 
nunciations as stwan, vuad. In one word of this class; “ home,” 
an initial i has developed, the word being pronounced “ wom.” 


(6) Dial. w = RS. i, u,n < ME. 6. 


In M-E. a fairly numerous class of words contained the 
vowel 6 (the first element of the diphthong in the R.S. “ go”). 
There are three representatives of this M.#. sound in modern i 
RS. speech, [a], [uj], [a], examples of the three types being— 
“boot,” “good,” “blood.” In Calderdale dialect nearly all. 
such words appear with the diphthong [ui|. Thus we have— 
(i.) Dial. fui) = RS. [4], buit (boot), muin (moon) ; (ii.) Dial. 
fui] = RS. fu], guid (good), fuit (foot). (in the local Place 
Name “The Foot ’’—an abbreviation of “‘ Luddenden Foot ’— 


we even hear “thfweet’’!). (iii.) Dial. [ui] = R.S. [a], bluid 
: (blood). 


(6) Dial. 01 = RS. ow < M.E. 6 < OE. 0 in open syllables. 


_ One O.E. source of M.E. 6 has already been noted under (4), 
viz, O-E: Be A second sourse of the same M.E. sound was 
O.E. short 6 in open syllables—(e.g., OME throtuseMeae thrate). 
We have seen that, in the dialect, the M.E. 6 from the first of 
these sources has become [uo] (e.g., stuon). The second OE. 


sound has had a different f : 1 Bath 
(= coal), (h)oil (= alls ate, and has become [oi], as Br 
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THE DIALECT OF NORTH SOMERSET. 


By Francis C. Perry, of Shipley, Yorks. 


Besides the materials collected by A. J. Ellis and Joseph 
Wright in their works on English Dialects in general, only a 
few papers, glossaries, etc., published by the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society, represent the dialect of Somerset, East 
of the Parret. The West Somerset Dialect (quite different from 
that of the rest of the county) was thoroughly studied by a 
gentleman. of means, Mr. Elworthy, whose “ West Somerset 
Word-Book ”’ and ‘‘ West Somerset Grammar,’ representing 
almost a life’s work, have been published by the English Dialect 
Society. 

A scientific grammar of this dialect, based on the materials 
of Ellis & Elworthy, has been written by a German, .Kruisinga. 
A Wiltshire dialect has been studied on the spot by another 
foreigner, the Swede, Kjederqvist, whose “‘ Dialect of Pewsey, 
Wilts.,”’ was published by the Philological Society im 1903. 
The grammars of Kruisinga and Kjederqvist often threw light 
on the special problems of my own work. 


For my degrée at Leeds University I wrote a dissertation 
upon the dialect of North Somerset, which I entitled, “ The 
Dialect. of Farmborough,”. from my headquarters, a village 
about 8 miles from Bath and 10 from Bristol, on the main road 
from Bath to Wells; but my district comprised about half-a- 
dozen neighbouring villages, in which I found the dialect fairly 
uniform. Old people informed me, however, that formerly 
well-marked local varieties existed, so that the people of Clutton 
used to make fun of the talk of the inhabitants of Paulton, 4 
miles away. 


Excepting those spots.where here and there the grime and 
clatter of colleries disturb the prevailing tone, the whole country- 
side breathes an atmosphere of peace and contentment. The 
choppy hillsides are covered with green pastures, thick copses, 
and old orchards; tall hedges. take the place of walls ; in the 
straggling villages, each clinging to a main street of dazzling 
limestone whiteness, the cottages and farms, red tiled or thatched, 
nestle in ample gardens, and tiny ivy-clad churches thrust 
their short square towers up in the midst of the churchyard 
trees. The population consists of farm-workers and miners. 


enough, often cycling half-a- 
but the farm-work of such a 
pace of its own, of which Dr 
d the dialect, has remarked ; 
most folk contrive to accom- 
k between sunrise and sunset with the help of 


The latter lead a strenuous life 
dozen miles or more to the pit, 
country-side has @ steady quiet 
Read, a lover of the county an 
“Tn spite of taking life leisurely, 
plish a day's wor 
sufficient cider, 
ordained for the sole purpose of lightening 


The dialect reflects the temper of the country side and of 
the people ; it is smooth and steady-gomg, with a pleasing, if 
slightly monotonous, sing-song and a tendency to high pitch 
at the end of a sentence ; f, s, sh, and th are softened into 
v, z, zh, and dh; and the vowels are long-drawn-out. Mr. 
Cowling has pointed out, in the case of a county far removed 
from Somerset, this fundamental harmony between a dialect, 
its speakers, and their home. 


It is thus that he characterises the North Riding Dialect 
of Hackness. 

“Their dialect,’ he says, “is like themselves, frosty but 
kindly. Kindly in its music, its “ahs” and ~ 27S) eeacme 
and “ ows,” kindly in its use of “ lass,” “missus,” and “ bairn, 
and in such hospitality as is expressed by “owance,” “ drink- 
ings,” and “come thy ways in” and “tak hod an sup, lad 
Frosty in its extreme sobriety of expression. The dialect- 
speaking Yorkshireman has a horror of committing himself. 
Perhaps some forgotten Puritan teaching lurks here, the spirit 
which prefers understatement to even a shade iess than truth. 
The dialect has nothing to correspond to the French ‘ ¢pou- 
vantable, ‘ravissant’ . . . . orto the fashionable English 
‘dreadful,’ * perfectly sweet,’ and the like. Its nay is. ‘nay, 
but its yea is “all being well,’ ‘happen,’ or © may be.’ Nothing 
is ‘ good,’ or ‘ smart,’ or even ‘ fair.’ It is’ eoodish,’ ‘ smartish, 
‘ fairish.’ ”” 


which a benign Providence seems to have 
labour.” 


BOS 


Here is a striking contrast to the Somersetshire dialect, 
which reveals no such restraint but aims rather at picturesque 
and vivid expression. Thus very is not the only word used to 
intensify the meaning of adjectives, ¢.g., “ the maid be main 
fess (proud),”” “I b OBO te aa a anarid 

P e oncommon glass,” “ miaster \\ ere maria 
cross’ (master was mortally cross), ‘‘ I were ferrble hrough 


(I was terribly ill). Again the meaning of adjectives ™ often 


yhrases 

, 
hrout 
as 


isda by appended similes giving a number of set | 
D “Toyotas effect, ¢.g., “stauch as a tower,” “so 
as bowls” (said of horses in good condition), “ $° light 
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vanity, ““so false as a knife,” “fat as a peg” (pig), “so level 
as a daisy.” 

The dialect is, on the whole, better preserved among the 
farm population than among the miners, who have mixed and 
travelled more, and include a larger proportion of off-comers. 
Yet very often, a boy works on the land till he attains manhood, 
spends his best years in the pit, and returns as an elderly man 
to the farm, so that the two elements interpenetrate. Again 
the old people speak the broadest dialect, yet it is astonishing 
what little effect elementary education has on many of the 
children, despite the fact that the Farmborough schoolmaster 
rewarded any reference to ‘ thik (that) book’ with the cane. 
Dr. Read, of whom more hereafter, had a similar experience 
in his boyhood, which he thus describes :—‘‘ The writer may 
perhaps be pardoned for recalling a rather painful example of 
the disabilities imposed upon dialect-speakers at a time—not 
so long distant—when he attended a so called “ dame’s school ”’ 
in a West Country village which need not be too particularly 
specified. Upon one occasion, which is yet vivid in his memory, 
he found himself one of a class extending in a half-circle before 
the august “dame” who presided over the aforesaid establish- 
ment. Being questioned as to how many sums he had worked 
correctly, he replied thoughtlessly, in the confusion of the 
moment and the Doric of the district: “‘Not arn!” Where- 
upon—but it is unnecessary to dwell upon the consequences 
attending the utterance of two such simple and sufficient words, 
beyond saying that immediate relegation to the bottom of the 
class was but a prelude to sterner measures !” 


Alexander Gill, writing on English pronunciation in 1621, 
singled out the folk-speech of Somerset as the most barbarous 
of all English dialects. ‘‘ One might easily doubt—he wrote— 
whether they speak English or some foreign tongue.” The 
dialect student at any rate, regrets that this is no longer true ; 
much is gone beyond recall—not so much however as appears 
at first sight. Among the class of people one most easily gets 
to know, the shining lights of village society, dialect-speech is 
regarded as something to be ashamed of—a notable contrast 
to our own county. The dialect sound-system is discarded for 
an approach to that of standard English, and all that remain 
are certain peculiarities of syntax and the ineradicable 
mate VeLted Lyi 

The student has to get in close and sympathetic touch with 


the thoroughly unsophisticated villagers—no easy task, All 
workers in this field have noticed that before strangers the dialect 
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ixture of dialect and English, quite 
Mr. Elworthy has thus recorded 
spent in studying the West Somerset 


speaker uses a hopeless m 
useless for philological purposes: 


the experience of a lifetime 
peasant and his speech. 

“The practical effect fon dialects] of modern improvement 
and the advance of science are far less than is usually believed 
by those who write about them, but whose acquaintance with 
the subject is confined for the most part to what others have 
written. This must necessarily be the case ; practical informa- 
tion is hard to get, except by those who are actually living 
amongst the people and with whom they feel at home The 
peasantry, who are the true repositories of verbal treasures, 
are shy and not easily drawn out by any one they look upon 
as a “‘gentulman.” Any attempt from a stranger, or even the 
““passon ’’? (unless he mixes much with them) to extract 
information from a real native, is at once to cause Hodge 
tet to effectually shut himself up in an impenetrable 
shell of company-manners and an awkward mimicry of what 
he supposes to be “ gentul volks way 0 talking.” 

For me, as I have hinted, these difficulties were lessened by 
the fact that I was not exactly a stranger in the village. Lest 
I should be branded as a “ gentulman,”’ I wore the shabbiest 
clothes I could, worked on the farm, milking, haymaking or 
hedging, drove cows to the market, which proved a “ happy 
hunting ground,” took horses to be shod, and lounged in the 


smithy blowing the bellows, lent a hand to the old stone- 


preaker, and carried little presents of tobacco in my pocket as 
a tongue-loosener. The villagers call me ‘“‘ Farmer Yorkshire.” 


I divided my helpers into two groups —conscious helpers 
and unconscious helpers. 

The “ conscious helpers’ were friends who very unselfishly 
devoted evenings to going over word-lists, dictating test-sentences 
and specimens, and helping me to fix the formations of the 
sounds. Typical of these were Mr. H. Heal, a farmer and 
dialect elocutionist, and the Rev. J. S. Hill, Rector of Stowey, 
author of “ The Place Names of Somersetshire.”” While parish- 
visiting with him I learned much. On my calling his village 
idyllic he replied he wished the people were. 


This direct method of gathering material is indispensable 
when time is limited, but for accuracy is inferior to that 
such as the 
cially Mr 
ighty, 


‘ 


getting information from “ unconscious helpers,” 
villagers and my uncle’s farm-men. I mention espe 
John Parfit, recently dead. He was an old man «most € 
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you knaw, zir,” bedfast with rheumatism, was unable to read 
and write, had spent all his life in the district and spoke the 
dialect of seventy years ago. His speech contained many other- 
wise obsolete forms and Standard English did not exist for him. 
I often took him little jars of cider and got him to talk—the 
subject being quite immaterial. 


Mr. John Durbin had helped Mr. Cecil Sharpe in his work 


of collecting Somersetshire folk-songs, of which he sang several 


for me, He is odd-job man to Mrs. K-—, a country lady of the 
eld school, who would like to banish railways, newspapers, 
schools, and Standard English from her delightful old-world 
village. 


By chatting with such people in an easy simple manner [I 
got them to talk freely to me, but the best conditions were 
those which enabled me to “ bide quiet’ and listen to two or 
more dialect-speakers talking together. To have explained my 
object would have confused these old fellows, to have produced 
a notebook would have frightened them into silence; I had to 
get as much as my memory would carry, then slip off to some 
quiet corner and jot it all down in International Phonetic Script. 


This process was slower but surer, the results resembling 
those of angling. Often a carefully planned day ended in dis- 
appointment, while a chance encounter proved very fruitful. 
It was hard work—physical aud mental—but a fine holiday, 
excellent for reading inte men’s lives and getting “side” 
rubbed off. 


The material collected during two summer vacations was 
worked up at home. The Phonology was arranged historically 
on a Middle English basis, Z.e., the various changes undergone 
by each sound from the days of Chaucer to our own time were 
worked out as fully as possible. A fortnight was spent in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, in’ January, 1916, in order to get 
material which would throw light on the stages of sound- 
development during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. During 


this period very little was written about the dialect and various 


poems and ballads 7 the dialect proved disappointing in quality ~ 


if not in quantity. The “ Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ” 
(1746) furnished some useful evidence, but it represents West 
Somerset or Devon rather than my own district. There was 
nothing comparable to the poems of John Castillo or to Marshall's 
Observations on the dialect in his “ Rural Economy of York- 


shire,’ which Mr. Cowling has used to throw light on the 18th. 


century Yorkshire dialect. 
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5 deficiency I examined a number of — 


To make up for thi ; é 
documents of the same period, written in Standard English, 


but revealing West Country influence in occasional spellings— 
Giirehuarden’s Accounts, Wills, the Letters of John Shillingford, 
Mayor of Exeter (1450), etc. ; this line of study, suggested to 


me by Professor Wyld, proved very fruitful. 
Haying described in some detail the methods of research, 
allow me now to mention briefly the outstanding results: 


Comparison of the Farmborough dialect with the more 
southerly dialect of Dr. Read’s books and with the dialects of 
Wiltshire, Dorset, W. Somerset, and Gloucester, bears out in 
the main the classification in Ellis’s “‘ Early English Pro- 
nunciation.” Despite local variations, there is considerable 
uniformity of speech over a wide area in the West Country, 
j.e., Ellis’s District 4, comprising Gloucester, Dorset, Wiltshire, 
and Somerset East of the River Parret. West of that River, 
West Somerset is a sufficiently distinct form to constitute a 
separate dialect-area (Ellis’s District 13). This river must 
have been an important racial or political boundary from early 
times, since we read in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Anno. 894, 
that Alfred’s thanes, to combat the Danish raiders, gathered 
men from each town “‘ to the east of the Parrei.” 


Mention of King Alfred brings us to the interesting question 
as to how far the modern Somerset dialect is the descendant 
of Alfred’s West Saxon, which was in its day, to a certain 
extent at least—Standard English. The question is very intri- 
cate, but, broadly speaking, though many Midland elements 
have crept in at various times, there is enough of distinctly 
South-Western type left even yet to stamp the folk-speech of 
Somerset as being descended from West Saxon. To borrow 
and adapt a favourite illustration of Professor Moorman’s, if 
Bristol had been the capital of England, Bath and Wells the 
seats of learning, we should all be talking broad Zummerzet as 
Standard English. The author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays : 
only exaggerated a fundamental truth when he pictured Alfred 

- the Great, returned to earth, carrying on a conversation with 
a Wiltshire ploughman. - 


_I. Pronuncration.—The vowels of the Farmborough dialect 
differ considerably from those of Standard English, so much so 
indeed that, except to a West Countryman, the ordinary alphabet 
affords very little indication of the pronunciation. The Com 
-sonants also present several peculiarities. Many people think 

. that by turning initial s to z, f to v in all words they are talking 


af 
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ZJummerzet. Really this feature goes back to West Saxon, 
and therefore does not apply to words of French origin. It 
affects initial th and sh besides s and f, @g., Zunday, Vriday, 
Thursday (th as in “ bathe”), zhut (shut) ; cf., the words 
“ cider ?—not “ zider,” with most reliable dialect speakers— 
and “fess” (proud), of French origin. Everybody has noticed 
how young children replace th by f as in “ free” (three), “ fru 4 
(through) ; so in Farmborough one hears “‘ vetch”’ (thatch), 
“ Baf” (Bath). Another curious. consonant change is that of 
initial thr to dr, e.g., “ droat” (throat), “ droo”’ (through). 


Right from Old English times / and y have had in the West 
Country pronunciations different from those elsewhere; / is 
very dark, as in Russian, and sounds like u; it is really # with 
a faint / at the end. In Pewsey, Wiltshire, as in Polish, 7 has 
often become a vowel. This sound naturally turns vowels into 
diphthongs, ¢.g., old German all, West Saxon eall, Farmborough 
“ qgeul”’: Old German melk, West Saxon meolc, Farmborough 
“meulk.” 


y-in West Saxon times was “ reverted,’ 1.¢., pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue turned back against the roof of the mouth. 
In modern Western Dialects this 7 has blended with preceding 
vowels to form a series of reverted vowels. People who have 
otherwise contrived to eliminate dialect from their speech, are 
unable to get rid ‘his reversion. Strong aspiration of initial 
y is another peculiarity not easily shaken off, ¢.g., in “ hring,”’ 
““hrattle.”’ 


I noticed very little dropping or misplacing of 4 m the 
dialect. My schoolmaster helper told me he had no trouble in 
this respect in school. 


“Weak Forms,” i.e., unstressed forms of pronouns, auxiliary 
verbs, and particles, dare characteristic of dialects, where the 
written word does not exist to influence pronunciation. Examples 
are :—‘‘ was want?” (what dost thou want ?), “sna ’’ (dost 
thou know), ‘I kn main s niam ”” (I can remember his name), 
“a zed a udn” (he said he would not). 


II. AccipENcr.—Provincial peculiarities of Accidence and 
Syntax often remain in the speech of those whose pronunciation 


is approximately that of Standard English. Usually the pro- 
cess of “‘ levelling,” the loss of inflections and the simplification 
of grammatical structure, has proceede 
than in the more conservative literar 
false to imagine dialect to be ungrammatical, 


d further in the dialects 
y language. Yet it is quite 
At first elance 
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nothing could seem more capricious and in defiance of grammar 
than the pronouns in such sentences as :— 


“T tried to ketch she (the mare), but I couldn’t ketch ‘ey ;"’ 

“Il buy they”; “He wanted je to work; thee’st be staf wi’ 
‘we (thou wilt be safe with ws).’’ Closer analysis, however, shows 
method in the apparent madness; even these wild and way- 
ward pronouns conform to the rules of Grammar, 1.¢., of Somerset 
Grammar. 

Side by side with all this simplification of Grammar, but 
converse to it, is the fact that dialects contain many survivals 
of old forms—words or inflections—which have disappeared 
from Standard English. In Somerset there are numerous 
examples of this. Among the pronouns, the 3rd Person Singular 
Masculine “un ”’—e.g., “I zeed un” (I saw him) represents 
the Old English Accusative ine, which Standard English has 
replaced by the Dative him. ‘‘ Thik,” the usual Demonstrative 
Pronoun is Chaucer’s thilke. 


But thilke text heeld he nat worth an oystre. 


Among the verbs, we get infinitives in-y, e.g., ““ thik hoss 
do snoky (gnash) his teef together”; “they do drawly zo” ; 
so in Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale’ we read :— ; 


And underneath hir feet she hadde a mone. 
Wexing ti was, and sholde wante sone. 


Another survival is the prefix a-to Past Participles, as in the 
old song,—‘‘ Summer is 1-cumen 1, which would be in Farm- 
borough,—‘‘ Zummer heve a-come,” c/., German gekommen. 


Material Adjectives, ending in-ev, as in Standard English 
“wooden,” ‘‘ brazen,’ are very common in the dialect :— 
“tinnen,”” “glassen,’ ~ harnen’’ (made of horn), and even 


“ dirten ’’ (made of dirt). 


Ill. Syntax.—A few points of Syntax call for notice. 
Standard English, as we know, treats all inanimate objects as 
Neuter Gender, thereby differmg from most other languages, 
where the grammatical distinction of gender is largely inde- 
pendent of the meaning of the noun. In the Farmborough 
dialect, as in the West Country generally, the names of inanimate 
things conform to two interesting rules formulated by Barnes 
in his “‘ Grammar of the Dorset Dialect.” 4 


Rule I:—Objects endowed by Nature or by Man with a 
definite well-recognised shape are Masculine; thus a shovel, 
a house, even a horse’s leg are all referred to as “ he’”’ or “ him.” 


a 


os) 


Indeed the Somerset workman seems to personify such objects, 
so that a joiner would say to a.refractory nail, “Come on, now, 
Mister Nail, I’ll make ’ce go in.” pag icity ia 

Rule II. ;—Unshapen quantities of stuff—dinner, dust, hay, 
corn—are Neuter. NT: 

The Demonstrative Pronouns form a very interesting feature 
of Farmborough Syntax, owing to the existence of “ Definite “4 
and ‘‘ Indefinite ’’ forms. a ; 
Singular. Plural. — 


Definite. Indefinite. (Definite only). 
“this ”’ thiaz this thiaz Pete. 
Aen thik that they, them, thik. 


The Definite Forms are used with the Masculine Nouns 
denoting inanimate objects of definite shape, and with names 
of living things, e.g., “ thik hoss,”’ “‘ thiaz cat,’ “ them sticks,” 
“they houses.’’ The Indefinite forms refer to Neuter Nouns 
denoting unshapen stuff :—“ this doust ” (dust), “that hay” 
An instructive sentence is “ Vetch that ’ood out 0 thik ’ood 
(Fetch that firewood out of that wood).”” 


Time only permits mention of two peculiarities of the syntax 
of the verbs. ‘The first is the use of the auxiliary verb ~ do,” 
not for emphasis, but as the usual way of forming present tenses, 
@.g., ‘1 do like a vew vlowers in my gardin.”” The other is the 
emphatic contradiction of the rule that two negatives make a 
positive. Somerset, like Old English Grammar, recommends 
a multiplicity of negatives. A farmer, referring contemptuously 
to an ex-townsmen’s agricultural efforts remarked, “ He ha’nt 
ne’er a-zeed ne’er a varm a-vore.” (he hasn’t never seen never 
a farm before). 

IV. Vocuputary.—The Vocabulary of the Dialect contains 
a number of words which, though without counterparts in | 
Standard English, have descended from extant Old English 
words or have German or Dutch cognates. Such are “ gally ~ 
(to scare), Old English a-gaelwan, cf., Lear. III. 2, 


“ The wrathful skves 

Gallow the very wanderers of the dark” : 
“evat’ (newt), Old English efefe; “ hrot ” (rat). Middle Low 
German volte; “gripe” (ditch), Middle Dutch orippe; “1 be 
leer” (I am empty, hungry), German ich bin leer. A few such 
purely dialect words seem to be undoubtedly of Scandinavian 
origin, although it is usually held that the Vikings had no direct 
influence on the South-Western counties. X 
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“Parrock” is a useful word wherewith to confront the 
enemies of dialect. It is the true development of Old English 
pearroc, which, in Standard English, has assumed the almost 
unrecognisable form “ paddock.” 

V. Tue LITERATURE OF THE SOMERSET DraLect.—The 
Dialect Literature of Somerset cannot compare, either in quan- 
tity or in its fidelity to local character and customs, with that 
of Yorkshire. 

Right from Edgar in King Lear the conventional language 
of the country bumpkin in literature was a pseudo-Somerset 
dialect, written by people who did not know the true dialect 
and who merely substituted v for f, 2 for s, and cham, chave, 
for “I am,” “I have.” As Mr. Spencer-Baynes remarked in a 
paper read before the Somerset Archeological Society (1855), 
“The dialect has done very heavy duty as the representative 
of the clownish element in Literature.” 


“Even Fielding, who did know the dialect, only uses it on the 
lips of the brutal Squire Western, and the writer of the ‘‘ Exmoor 
Scolding’ thought more of vulgarity than of philology or the 
presentation of rustic life. 

Only one of the early works in West country dialect deserves 
the name of literature—the “ Wiltshire Masque “ of 1636. It 
was written and actually performed as a foil to the courtly 
Masque acted by Prince Charles and his frie during the 
visit of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria to Sali y. Humour 
and farce, though plentiful, are never allowed to become 
ridiculous or vulgar and are relieved by a pleasing lyric element. 
The dialect is only outlined because—the Introduction tells us— 
“ most of the Interlocutors were Wiltshire men.” 


The beginnings of the movement towards. a sympathetic 
understanding of the true meaning and value_of dialect were 
marked in Somerset by the publication in 1825 of Jennings’ 
“ Observations on the Dialect of Somerset.” The poems follow- 
ing the Observations possess an idyllic charm reminiscent of 
Barnes’s Dorset poems, and are free from any trace of the old 
buffoonery. | Sometimes, however, the treatment is too con- 
sciously “literary” and lacks the simple directness of folk- 
poetry. The following short lyric illustrates the merits and 
defects of Jennings’ style. 


Mary RAmSrEyY’s Crutcu. 


[Mary Ramsey kept the Old Dame’s School, which Jennings 
attended when a boy, and left him her crutch as a memento. | 


aw? 


FA 
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I zeng 0’ Mary Ramsey s Crutch ! 

‘“ Thic little theng ! ’—Why ’tis’n much 
It’s true, but still I like ta touch 

Tha cap o’ Mary Ramsey’s Crutch ! 

She zed, wheniver she shood die, 

Er little crutch she’d gee ta I. - 
Did Mary love me? Kese a b’leeve. 
She died—a veo vor her did grieve,— 
An but a veo—vor Mary awld, 
Outliv’d er friends, or voun ’em cawld. 
Thic crutch I had—I Ha’ it still, 

An port wi’t wont—nor niver will. 

©’ her I lorn’d tha cris-cross-lain*, 

I haup that ‘tword’n quite in vain ! 
’Twar her who teach’d me vust ta read 
Zatch little words as ‘ beef’ and “ bread *; 
An I da thenk ‘twar her that, ater, 
Lorn’d I ta read tha single zatery. 
Poor Mary aten used ta tell 

O’ das a past that pleas’d er well ; 

An mangst tha rest war zum 0’ jay 
When If look’d up a little bway. 

She zed } war a good one too, 

An lorn’d my book athout tha rue. 
Poor Ma ewon !—a longful time 
Zunz now !-—er little scholard’s prime 
A-ma-be’s past,—It must be zaw ;— 
There’s nothin stable here belaw ! 

O’ Mary—All left is—er crutch ! 

An thaw a gift, an’ tword’n much 

’Tis true, still I da like ta touch Y 
Tha cap o’ Mary Ramsey’s Crutch ' 
That I lov’d Mary, this ool tell, 

Tl za na moor—zaw, fore-well! { 


The homely subiects of Agrickler’s “ Rhymes in the West 
of England Dialect ’’ (1875) are excellently suited to dialect 
rendering, but the element of idyllic charm is not prominent 
enough. It is a pity that nearly all the poems strain after a 
comic effect. In this connection I cannot refrain from another 
quotation from Dr. Read, himself a dialect writer. In the 
Introduction to “ Wold Ways a-Gwain”’ he writes :— 


“The gradual disuse of the dialect has been largely due 
to the wholly undeserved obloquy which has been heaped 


* alphabet. } psalter. + Fore ye well. 
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i upon it by ill-qualified ctitics. This, however, is not all, 

i Tt is a matter which calls for comment that the dialect writer 
is not altogether guiltless. A regrettable tendency is much 
too frequent in a certain class of dialect and professed dialect 
production in which the striving after effect has obscured 
the observance of the boundary between humour and 
ridicule. . . . The result of such misrepresentation is 
manifest in the suspicion which all dialect literature has to 
encounter from the genuine dialect speaker.” 

The greatest dialect writers, such as Burns and Scott, have 
shown us that dialect can be the medium of tragedy as well as 
comedy. The following poem is fairly representative of 
Agrickler’s ““ Rhymes.” - 

“ BRAN versus SALT.” 
My fiather once—it dooant much matter when,— 
Had a chap work vor he—his niam wer Ben— 
A lusty feller at the varmin wark 
But moast amazin wi’ the knife and vark. 
A quartern loaf ’ad put into his trap, 
And wesh un down wi’ ’bout dree quarts 0’ zlap. 
Wi’ bulgin cheeak ’ad turn the vittles roun’. 
While his gurt jaa kept moavin up and down. 
A peck o’ taturs he’d zoon put away, 
And pitch um in as if ’twer loadin hay ; 
And as vor biacon, when a once begun, 
Tud zlippy down like butter in the zun. 
Atin and drenkin wer his chief delight, 
And Ben wer ‘nashun* strong, but werdn’t awver bright. 


Twer ater brekfust, fiather, one fine day, 

Zént Ben ta shop, about a mile away— 

“ Now, Ben, luk sharp—and mind thee doosent halt, 

And breng a half a hunderd weight o’ saalt.’” 

Ben went, and zoon com’d back—a diddent lag, 

But aal a brought in wer—the empty bag. 

‘Now, Ben,—whar is the saalt >?” Ben scratched his 
yead—- 

“ Twer heavy, zur—I coodn’t car’t’”’ a zed. 

“ Yo lubberly zam-zoddid} liazy lout ! 

Consarn thy yead,” my fiather hollered out. 

(Aalthaw wi passion a wer fit ta bust, 

One theng I’ll zaay, my fiather never cuss’d.) 

“Then goo ta mill—-(the mill wer vurder on) 

And breng a half a hunderd weight 0’ bron.” 


* extremely. } stupid, literally ‘hal'f-boiled.’ 
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Ben vetch’d the bron; a zed and thought ‘twer right, 
The saalt wer heavy, but the bron wer light. 

My fiather laughed oncommon, when ‘twer past, 

But Ben, he had ta vetch the saalt at last. 


Among Somersetshire novelists, Mr. Walter Raymond has 
made splendid use of dialect in the idyllic pictures of village 
life presented in his novels. “A Book of Simple Delights ” 
and “ English Country Life,’’ charming collections of sketches, 
and ‘‘ Love and Quiet Life,’ a novel with a touch of tragedy, 
are worth reading by any one who loves the English country- 
side and its people. 


Miss Young, better known, perhaps, than Raymond, has 
been less happy. In “‘ The Witch of the West’ she has painted 
a picture of a barbarously-ignorant and superstitious peasantry, 
which is quite unwarranted. j 


Two books have recently appeared which combine a thorough 
and sympathetic interpretation of the spirit of the Somerset 
countryside with real philological accuracy and insight. The 
author is Dr. J. Read, whom I have several times quoted, now 
Professor of Organic Chemistry at the University of Sydney, 
N.S:W. “Wold Ways a-Gwain’’ (1914) consists of sketches, 
anecdotes, poems, and plays which have been successfully staged. 
“Tatter Lammas’ (1916), another play, reproduces many 
words, idioms and customs now obsolete. The Introduction to 
the former work is a popular, yet scientific, vindication of the 
value of dialect. The spelling is fairly uniform, and pronuncia- 
tion is indicated in the Glossary (as in Barnes’s) by a system of 
figutes. 


The author certainly does himself injustice by denying any 
pretensions to literary merit; no attempt is made to use. the 
dialect to express ideas foreign to it, yet the books are true 
literature: humour free from farce is softened by realistic 
charm and delicacy of touch, the characters of the plays, especi- 
ally the women, are firmly drawn. As the reviewer in the 
Dorset County Chronicle remarked, “ If ‘ wold. ways be a-gwain ' 
Dr. Read is helping to put the brake on and to retard their 
departure.”’ 


I will conclude with a dialect specimen from “ Wold Ways 
a-Gwain,” illustrating the typical farmer's attitude towards 
modern improvements. The speakers are a Farmer, a Carpenter, 


rn A = PWetrates » 
and a Thatcher, who are sheltering in the barn during a skad, 
as they call a shower. 
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FROM “WOLD WAYS A-GWAIN.” 


THATCHER.—(Goes towards door) ’Tis still purdlen* down, I do 
zee. (Sniffs) Law, how thik last hayrick do stink, Farmer | 


FArMER— (Lowering his pick with prongs to floor) Well there, 
tidden noo good to tell a lie; “twur carred damp. What 
else were to be done, ’thouse lif? it to rot ! 


CARPENTER.—’Tis only a liddle rick a der all. _ Higher Zix 
Acres, wurden it? Is ur heaten zo terrible much then, 
Thatcher ? 


THATCHER.—(Judicially) Well, Voon’t tell a lie; he’s what I 
do call—warinish. 


FARMER.=Shoulden wonder if a won't have to be cut out afore 
‘tis done wi’. 


THATCHER.—Zoo young farmer Bicknell wur zayen day afore 


‘eesterday. (Drinks.) 


FaRMER.—Farmer Bicknell—what, young Jarge ? 


THATCHER.—Fes, young Farmer Jarge over to Compton. 

FARMER.—Jarge Bicknell zed-zoo, did ur? You do amaze I 
(ironically). J shoulden ha’ looked vor en to gi’e his mind 
to such a wold-fashioned object as a hayr 


CARPENTER.—Up to the times, thik young Farmer Jarge, idden 
ur now? Varmer Vast, they do call en, zoo I do hear! 
(Makes a few strokes with the plane.) 


THATCHER.—A rig’lar young mechanic, sim to I. Vullo’ 
neweltiest, idden ur ? 


FARMER.—More of a mechanic than a farmer, I’ll warrant, 
Varmer Vast, heh! But what can’ee expect when you 
do zend off your childern to these here Agricult’ral 
Colleges ! Huh, a waste o’ money I tell ’ee. Not content 
wi the wold volks’ ways they must needs snoodley} round 
to vind out new oones that noobody never heared tell 0’ 
afore. “Tis gwain agean natur’. That’s what ’tis; gwain 
in the feace o’ natur’! 


THATCHER.—Zoo I do zay too, Farmer. Zame as these here 
vleeén-machines. 


CARPENTER.— There ought to be a law passed, I count. 


* pattering, }t novelties. t poke, 


ee 
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Farner.—Zoo did, Zeke. Zoo did. Vleeén-machines, motor- 
cars, motor- cysicles, an’ Agricult’ral Colleges ought to be 
put down by law. 


TuatcHER.— (Nodding approval) That's right. One zo well as 
t’other. Put it all down! (Drinks.) 


FarMER.—An’ the Bwoard o’ Agricultur’, all zo well. A rig’lar 
downright nuisance, thik Bwoard ! A pack o’ quill-drivers 
- an’ broken-winded lawyers spenden their time. hatchen 
up trumpery papers to worrit hard-worken farmers wi’ 
that’s what I do call ’em. 


'. THATCHER.—I wonder now how many o’m could tell a root 
pulper vrom a chaff-cutter ! 


CARPENTER.—Ah, or a zull§ vrom a zimmet|| ! Not one out of ‘ 
a hunderd, ie ll warnd ! 
FARMER.—-Come to that, I ’ooden trust arn o’m zo vur as to 
_ put en on to bird- starvig{. I tell’ee, the country - ‘ud 
- breathe more easy-like come they wur all cleared out. 
CARPENTER.—Pack ’em off Ho they colonies, wherever they, be 
- to; a famous notion, Farmer! (PDrinks.} 


§ plough. i hopper of a winnowing machine. cE SENS 
§| scare birds for a cornfield. 
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“THE FELON SEWE OF ROKEBY.”’ 


By G. H. CowLinc. 


“The “ Felon Sewe of Rokeby” is a mock romance, written 
in the same metre as Chaucer’s Siv Thopaz, and Michael 
Drayton’s Dowsabel,* in a dialect of North West Yorkshire. 
As it is not included in Moorman’s Anthology, and as Scott ma 
perhaps be almost a forgotten minstrel amongst Yorkshire _ 
readers, and as the poem has a literary interest for lovers of: 
Yorkshire dialect, I venture to mention it once again. 


The Felon Sewe was originally published in Whitaker’s 
History of Craven, London, 1805, as from a unique M.S. Thence 
it was copied with emendations in T. H. Evan’s Old Ballads, 
1810, and again in Bell’s Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of 
the Peasantry of England, 1857. The first critical edition appeared 
in the notes to Sir Walter Scott’s Rokeby, 1813, wherein he states : 
“This curious poem was first published in Mr. Whitaker's 
“History of Craven, but from an inaccurate manuscript, not 
corrected very happily. . . . I have been induced to give 
a more authentic and® full, though still an imperfect, edition of 
this humorsome composition, from being furnished with a copy 
from a manuscript in the possession of Mr. Rokeby. . . . . 
Jt has three or four stanzas more than that of Mr. Whitaker, 
and the language seems, where they differ, to have the more 
ancient and genuine readings.’ 


Scott’s version is undoubtedly more atithentic than Whit- 
aker’s, and it is possible that both got the poem from the same 


- source, a manuscript in the possession of the Rokeby family, 


Whitaker’s omissions and variant readings being accounted for 
by his inexpert knowledge of early writing and spelling, and 
by his desire to read into the text a more modern dialect than 
that in which the poem was written. The poem was republished 
in 1872 by James Henry Dixon, the editor of Bell’s Ancient 
Poems, but his text is unsound, because of his lack of knowledge 
of the old dialect in which the poem is written. He attempted 
to medievalise the poem by means of quaint spellings. 

A writer in Notes and Queries (Oct. 21, 1871)+ asked perti- 
nently : “ Was the M.S. from which Whitaker printed a genuine 
antique, or was it a modern forgery ?”’ 


* The Percy Reliques, Series 1,, Book 3, No. 7. 
| J. H. Dixon, The Feton Sewe, Introd, VII., Note. 


; . 
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Pa 


can be little doubt of the authenticity of the poem, 


Bor a js doubtful whether it is as old as the statement 
eerie d in the pedigree of the Rokeby’st : “In K. Henry the 
ue reign, one Ralph Rokeby, Esq., was owner of Morton, 
las guess that this was he that deceived the fryars of Richmond 

Caan his felon swine, on: which a jargon was made.’ Scott’s 
wi script has every appearance of being a modernised version 
Pets older poem in the same metre and dialect, and I would 
i ch like to trace the whereabouts of “ the manuscript in the 
Eeeececion of Mr. Rokeby,” from which Scott presented his 
yersion. : 
The poem tells the story of a huge wild sow, bred in Rokeby 
wood, which was given by ‘a-certain Ralph of Rokeby to the 
Franciscans of Richmond. Friar Middleton and two brave 
laymen go to take her to Richmond. They fasten her in a halter, 
put she chases them into a kin and then runs back home again 
to Morton on the Green, where she is fed by Mistress Rokeby. 
The warden of the friars then hires two doughty champions, 
who, after a mock-heroic combat, bring the felon. sow to 
Richmond amid the Te Deum of the friars. OR 

If the poem is an eighteenth century forgery, revamped by 
Scott, the author was by far the cunningest imitator in style 
and diction amongst those who constructed ballads. Compared 
with Thomas Percy's handiwork it bears the stamp of genuine- 
ness. It’s simple diction, unsullied by conceits or elegantisms ; 
its appropriate grammar, free from eighteenth century verbal 
endings in-en; its stanza, so different from the fashionable 
heroic couplet ; its very mixture of “men.were ’ and ‘ men was,’ 


‘hame’ and ‘ home,’ ‘sea’ and ‘so,’ all point to its early origin 
and its authenticity. 

If, as we may assume, the poem was written:for the amuse- 
ment of some Protestant Rokeby, the dialect should be that 


of North West Yorkshire, between Swale and Tees, but Scott’s 


transcript contains a mixture of Midland forms amongst the 
Northern forms of the dialect in which it is written, One would: 


expect a Northern dialect. Forms such as “ These men that 
was,” rave (rived), hame (home), ryn (run), sae (so), bane (bone), 
liggan (lying), strang (strong), and a host more, are definitely 
Northern; but here and there are Midland variations of 
Northern words, home, bone, so,. and others, which indicate, 
either a more southerly dialect, such as that of Wharfedale, or 
that Scott emendated his text and made it approximate more 
to'literary English. The latter supposition appears to be con- 
firmed by the wonderfully modern spelling of the poem. 


* Scott, Rokeby, Note LT 
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The language of the iS tt 

1 he poem appears to be fifteenth century 
English, but the spelling is modernised, so that it is very diffi- 
cult to judge. 


The velar spirant sound heard in Scots loch, aucht, still 
remained in the dialect as shown by the rime of saugh (sax) with 
laugh (lax). On the other hand the palatal spirant consonant 
in Scots, bricht, nicht, had disappeared as shown by the rime 
of high (hi), with thee, and again with tvee. This state of develop- 
ment still remains amongst the Pennines in Upper Calderdale. 
Middle English long 6, which at a later period developed to eu, 
and iw in N.W. Yorks. (except before 1) had already become 
eu in sew (sow). Old words like blinn (cease), mistere (business, 
need), rugg (rough), wight (brave), smack of the fifteenth century, 
but the text has been so modernised that it is impossible to 
estimate the date of composition from the text. 


As a dialect poem The Felon Sewe must take a higher place 
than the ‘‘ Butcher” Dialogues. The writer set out to tell a 
tale, not to display his virtuosity in rare words. He tells his 
story with vigour, and with an ironic humour that warrants 
the use of dialect. His dialect too is well done. He is too wise 
to attempt an absurd phonetic spelling, such as our moderns 
use. Probably he said ‘rayap’ for rope, and ‘hayam” for 
home, but he knew, as a sensible man, that the good old spellings 
‘rape’ and ‘hame” were quite adequate, and he indicates his 
dialect by the use of genuine local words and phrases, rather 
than by an ignorant and uncouth spelling which irritates, where 
it should amuse. 

He writes the rime doggerel, or “couée’? as the learned 
eall it, with almost a Chaucerean ease, and the poem has a 
permanent interest +n its ridicule of romantic chivalry. 

«She came roveing them again. 

That saw the bastard sou oi: Spams 
He braided out his brand ° 

Full spiteously at her he str: I 

For all the fence that he could make 
She gat sword out of hand, 

And rave in sunder half his sheeld, 

And bare him backward in the feeld 
He might not her gainstand.”’ 


_ As an elaboration of a simple humorous incident, the poem 
is excellent. Friar Middleton’s “earnest” look at the swine: 
His recognition of the foul fiend, and his “ In principio,’ not 
as ‘pleasant’ perhaps as that of Chaucer's Frere, are reminiscent 


— 
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of Chaucer. Humour and the comic supernatural are the proper 
themes of dialect writing, and the author of The Felon Sewe 
showed a discrimination and a narrative method worthy of 
admiration. It is worth noting that the writer of the poem has 
Chaucer’s trick of beginning a verse without an anacrusis : 


“ Weet ye well he might not laugh.” 


The poem was written for recitation :—“an “aunter’ . . “I will 
you tell,’’—not for the study. It belongs to the time 
when the northern minstrels wandered from hall to hall reciting 


their ballads and romances. The decadence of romance is. 


‘indicated by the hurdy-gurdy stanza of Sir Eglamour and Sir 
Isumbras, and by the parody of chivalry in the arms and valour 
of the bastard son of Spain,—perhaps a Spaniel. The prevalence 
of heard ballads is suggested by ballad phrases such as “ (Her) 
force it was so fell,” “as brim as any beare,”’ “ He braided out 
his brand,” “ He strake at her full strong.’ The author was 
no novice. He has not to struggle to achieve a style. The 
narrative style of the minstrels is his by right. He merely 
applied it to his task, which was to compose a merry ballad for 
the solace of men who knew the Rokebys, and who still cherished 
the tradition of how Friar Middleton conjured the foul fiend at 
Greta Bridge. 


That it was not printed in York indicates that it never 
circulated widely, and that it made little reputation. The poor 
repute in which it was held—a later Ralph Rokeby, an Eliza- 
bethan to judge by his style, calls it ““a jargon ’’—is surely 
owing to its “low” and mock-heroic kind. The romances of 
chivalry in England ended not in Don Quixote, but in the Faery 
Queen. Burlesque romances like The Tournament of Tottenham, 
do not seem to have been popular. The simple mind is incapable 
of seeing the incongruities of burlesque, and is often offended 


by parody. The Host of the Tabard stints Chaucer of his 
“Tale of Thopas”’ merely because he is bored with the 
monotony of the rime and the dullness of the story— 


“Thou doost noght elles but despendest tyme.” 


He fails to see the delicacy of the satire, and Chaucer’s 
skilful handling of the stanza. The author of The Felon Sewe 
builded better than his compeers allowed. He can tell a tale. 
He.can manage his rime. He has an ironic humour that few 
in his age possessed, and the tale is worthy of note, not as a 
masterpiece, but as an interesting example of the work of an 
early Yorkshire writer, who had heard the ballads and had 
read his Chaucer. 
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THE RHYMING CHARTER OF BEVERLEY. 


GENERALLY CALLED “CARTA REGIS ADELSTANI 
ECCLESI@ SANCTI JOHANNIS BEVERLACI.” 


By J. R. Witty, B.A. 


The Rhymed Charter of Beverley was put into its present 
form about the year 1330-31 during the Provostship of the 
Collegiate Church of Beverley (usually called Beverley Minster), 
of Nicholas of Hugate, a native of Huggate on the Wolds, who 
was Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe. He is first mentioned in 
History in 1308 and became Provost in 1318, remaining in that 
office until 1338. : 


Mr. Leach suggests quite truly that this Provost must be 
credited with a share in its composition, since 31 out of its 80 
lines are devoted to the right to thraves and the power of arrest 
for non-payment. As Nicholas’ whole period of office was the 
climax of a great controversy between the Minster Authorities 
and the land-owners and land-tillers concerning the payment 
of these thraves, there is a strong suggestion that the whole 
document was concocted for the purpose of meeting the con- 
spiracy of the East Riding Rectors against the payment of 
thraves. (Surtees Soc. Trans. 108, lvii.). 


This so-called Charter of King Athelstan is found printed 
in several works. The Parent Copy is the ““ Cottonian Charter,” 
iv.—18, British Museum, used by de Gray Birch, in Vol. IIL, 
p. 675, of the Appendix to his “ Cartularium Saxonicum,” and 
and by Leach in “ Surtees Soc. Trans. V. 108, Beverley Chapter 
Act Book II.’ Another version is found in Dugdale’s 
“ Monasticon Angl.,”’ Vol. [f., and Poulson reproduces this in 
“ Beverlac,’’ Vol. 1. Kemble im ‘‘ Cod. Dipl. No. CCCLEXS. 
also uses this with an arbitrary adoption of “thorn ’’ (p) for y. 
Thorpe in “ Diplom.’’ 180. foll Kemble, and Earle in his 
“Land ‘Charters and Saxonic cuments,”’ 1887, reproduces 
this version. All of these vary slightly. 


_ In the 17th or early 18th Century a copy was made on paper 
and called “ Lansdowne M.S.” 269, £213. It is very imaccurate. 
This copy is followed by Oliver in his “ History of Beverley.~ 

There is nothing in any of the MSS. to show by whom it 
was composed, or whence it came, The “ Cottonian MS.” 1s 
certainly by a South Northumbrian or a North Mercian scribe. 
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is evidently copied from this by a person 
understand the northern version thoroughly... The 
aded ‘ Carta Adelstani, Regis, Sancto Johanni 
anno domini DCCCCXXYV. de Privilegiis.” 


and the writing of the “ Cottonian MS.” are 
dward If. 1307-1327, and Prof. Earle terms 
“an example of the last stage of descent of 
jents when they were cast in the form of popular 


data 


Tue CHARTER. | 


“ That witen alle that ever been, | 
That this Chartre heren and seen ; | 
That I, the kinge ADELSTAN, } 
Has yaten and given to seint John, i 
Of BEVERLIK’, that sai I yow, 

Tol and Theam, that wit ye now, 

Sok and Sak’ over al that land, 

That es given in to his hand, 

On euerilk’ kinges dai ; 

Be it alfre ay and ay ; 

Be it almousend, be al fre, 

Wit ilke man and eek wit me; 

That wil I (be him that me scop) 

Bot til an Ercebiscop. : 

And til the seven minstre Prestes, 

That serues God thar Saint Joh’n restes, 
That give I God and Saint Joh’n, 
Herbefor you everilkan ; 

Al my hest corn iu(er)eldeel 

To uphald his minstre weel; 

Ya, four Threve (be heven kinge), 

Of ilka plough of Estridinge. 

If it swa betid or swa gaas, 

That ant man her:again taas, 

Be he Baron; or be he Erle, 

Clerk, Prest, Person or Cherel, 

Na be he, ‘na that ilk Come, 

I will forsaye that he come ; 

That wit ye weel-or and or; 

Tii sancte Joh’n mynstre dor, 

And thar I wil (swa Crist me red), 

That he bet(es) his misded ; 

Or he be cursed son on on, 

With al that serves saint Joh’n. 
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Yif it swa betid and swa es 

That the man in mansing es, 

I sai yow, ouer fourti daghes, 
(Swilk than be sain Johan laghes), 
That the Chapitel of Beverlik 

Til the Schirref of Euerwik’ 

Send thair writ son on an, 

That this mansedman be tan. 

The Schirref, than sai 1 the, 
Withouten ani writ ove me, 

Sal nimen him (swo Crist me red), 
And in to mi prison lede, 

And hald him, that is mi wilt, 

Til he bet(es) his misgilt. 

If men reises newe laghes 

In ani other kinges daghes, 

Be thay fromed, be thai yemed, 
Witt thham of the minstre demed. 
The mercy of the misded, 

Gif I saint Joh’n (swo Crist me red). 
Yf man be cald of limes or lif, 

Or men chalenges land in strif, 
Wit mi Bodlaik’, wit writ of right, 
I wil saint Joh’n have the might, 
That man thar for noght fight in feeld, 
Nowther wit staf, no wit shield, 
Bot Twelve men wil I that it telle. 
Swa sal it be, swo heer I belle. 
And the that him swo werne may, 
Ouer men be he ever and ay, 

Als he in feld war overcomen : 

The cravantise of him be nomen, 
That yat I God and saint Joh’n, 
Her befor iow everilkon. 

Yf man be fonden slan, dronkend, 
Sterved, on sain Johan rike, 

His aghen men, witouten swike, 
His aghen bailiffs make the sight, 
Nan other Coroner have the might. 
Swa mikel fredom give I the, 

Swo hert may think or eghe see. 
That have I thought and forbiseen, 
I wil that thar (may) ever been, 
Samening and minstre lif, 

Lastfol huer witouten strif. 
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80 God help alle thas ilk’ men, 
i ville, 
That helpes to the Thowen. Amen. 


There .is another Yorkshire Rhyming Charter—that of 
Ripon, which is in a similar strain, but is more Northe 
particularly in the use of © at’ in place of ‘ that,’ 
from Prof. Earle’s Transcript. 


™m in form, 
7.9 . 9 
This is given 


Ripon, CHARTER. 
“ Wyt all that es and es gan, 
That ik King Adelstan, 
As gyven als frelich as I may, 
And to the capitell of seint Wilfrai 
5 Of my free devotion, 
Thair pees at Rippon, 
On ilke side the kyrke a mile 
Tor all ill deedes and ylke agyle ; 
An within thair kirke yate, 
10 At the stan that Grith-stole hate, 
Within the kirke dore and the quare, 
Thair have pees for les and mare. 
Iikan of this stedes sal have pees 
Ot frodmortell and il deedes ; 
15 That thair don is tol and tem, 
With iren and with water deme ; 
And that the land of seint Wilfrai 
Of alkyn geld fre sal be ay, 
At na man at langes me to, 
20. And for ik will at tha be save, 
{ will at thai alkyn freedom have 
And in al thinges be als free 
As hert may thynke or eygh may se. 
At te power of a kinge 
25 Masts make free any thynge 
And my seale have I sett therto 
For I will-at na man it undo.” ; 
This is written in an early 16th Century hand, but is obviously 
@ Copy of a much earlier rhyming charter. 


ae 
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Notes on THE BEVERLEY CHARTER. 
(With acknowledgements to Leach, Skeat, Poulson, ete), 
1. The Privileges granted by this Charter are :— 
(a) Tol, theam, sok, sake. 
b) A writ de excommunicando capiendo. 
c) Judgment of life and hmb. 
d) A writ of right. ; 
The holding of the office of Coroner. 


) 
) The right of Sanctuary. 
) The, gift of Hestraffa or herst corn. 


(a) Tol, signifies the imposition to buy and to sell within the 
precincts of a Manor. 


Theam,; A royalty granted to the lord of a manor for 
having, restraining and judging bondmen, neips, and 
villans (villems) with their children, goods and chattels 
in his courts. 


Sok, The territory or precinct wherein soca or liberty of 
court was exercised; the circuit of the place of fran- 
chise, or the liberty, privilege, or franchise itself, cf, 
The Bishop’s Soke or Jurisdiction at Winchester, outside 
the Walls of the City, but containing the College and 
numerous houses. 
Sake; The liberty or power granted by the king to try 
and to judge causes, and of receiving the forfeitures 
arising from them within the limits or jurisdiction of 
the Court. 


| (b) A writ directed to the Sheriff for the apprehension of him 
who standeth obstinately excommunicated 40 days 
(Cowell). 
(ce) The right of inflicting punishment to this extent in criminal 
cases. 


(d) Cowell quotes this passage to prove the antiquity of Writ 
of Right. Writs are either personal or real, real either 
touch the possession and are Writs of Entry, or touch 
the Property and are called Writs of Right. 


(ec) The duties of the Anglo Saxon Coroner will be found to agree 
in the main points with the description of this officer 
given in the Anglo-Norman law books. Du Cange thinks 
that the office, a very ancient one, is peculiar to the 


English. 
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(g) Sanctuary is well known, the Frith-stool (= Freed-stool) 
the stone chair of Sanctuary may still be seen in Beverley 
Minster. 


(h) This was all the provender yearly payable to K, Athelstan 
for his horses throughout the East Riding, being four 
thraves of corn for every plough-land throughout the 
district. : . 

As the other readings of this Charter are rather numerous 
collation has been omitted except in very exceptional circum- 
stances as detailed in these notes. 


Throughout the whole passage there are many comma 
stops, but these do not indicate pauses ; they mark the 
metre, for the MS. is written straight on as if it were 


prose. 
Line 1 Wauten, = know; that ever = whoever. 
4 Yaten; A.S. geatan = granted. 
5 Yow, dative = to you. 


10 Alfre, = wholly free. 
ay and ay, cf., Ormin |. 3213. 
Hiss drinnck wass waterr azz acc azz. 
11 Almousend, Old French Almosner = to give as alms = 
frankalmoign = free alms. 


Tenure of frankalmoign im lberam, or im puram et 
perpetuam elemosinam was well known and recog- 
nised and conveyed freedom from every exaction, 
even from doing fealty, which was compounded for, 
by suit and service to the Lord of Heaven, except 
the Trinoda necessitas, 1.c., 


Bryge-bot, repairing roads and bridges ; 
Burg-bot, maintenance of fortresses; and 
Fyrd, keeping up military and naval services. 


13. Scop. A.S. scieppan—to create = made, cf., Cedmon’s 
Hymn. 


14 Bot til, = except to 
15 Minsire is not monastery but a collegiate church. 
16 Thar, = where. 


18 Lverilkan, = everyone. 


19 


20 
21 
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This line varies considerably in the different versions 
C. My hest com iueldeel. : 
L. My hest corne and meldrell. 
D.M. My herst corn ineldéel. 

The Cot. iueldeel omits a curl 9 denoting ‘ey? 
commonly done at this date) so iv’el = ivere] 
everel = every, SO including the curl we get quite 
good sense = every bit of it. 

Est-corn is an Old French expression meaning Corn 
for dainties. C/., A.S. ést-mete, dainty meat. 

Uphald, = Leach puts “ uphlad.” 

Threve,—a thrave is two shocks or stooks of corn, each 
usually containing twelve sheaves. 


Plough, = ploughland or carucate or eight bovates, 
i.é., the tillage of an eight-ox plough, about 60 


(as 


acres. One bovate = one oxgang. 

gaas, = goes or happens. 

“That any man takes part here against.” 

Translated literally = “Nor be he not that same a 
stranger,’ “Nor” merely introduces a negative 
clause. 

Come, = A.S. cuma, a stranger. 
Lans, says Gome as if from guma—a man. 
and Birch follows this reading in one extract. 

Forsaye,—derived from forsecgan = to say beforehand. 
Birch prints forsoothe, but it is not so written 
unless the y = th. The a might be an o but there 
are certainly not two o’s. 

Lil, SAW. 


Swa Crist me ved —Red is from raedan—to advise, 
cf., Ethelred the Unready. 

Bel needs amending to “betes” both from the point 
of view of Grammar and Rhythm, Sce also 1. 48. 


Son om on. Leach suggests soon anon and instances 
line 41—on an. 


Yi/, = if. Still pronounced Gif or Vif in Holderness. 

Mansinge, cf., Mansedman in line 42. Used by Piers 

Plowman = excommunicated. The Lans. with 
That the man sings is”’ is merely silly. 
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oe rmat 
erdemofuamex wit. Ys ms 
= Northern “ shall,” niman = te 
0 misprint puts “minen.” 
48. Til, here = Until, not like]. 40. 
ae ue 49-52 Fromed, = full of profit. 


Yemed, = heeded or observed, cf., Chaucer yeme. 


oY 3 


= _ These lines mean “If men propose (or make) new 
os : laws in the days of any other king, if they be good, 
_ let them be observed and judged (or administered) 
by the Minster.” 
53. M. evcy, = amercement. ES 
_ 54 Gif, = give. 
~~ 55-56 “Tf one be summoned respecting limbs or life or 
rise men lay claim to land in opposition,” i.e, at law. 


Prompt. Parv. gives Chalaunge or Clayme = Ven- S 
dicacio. , : < 


57 Wit my Bodlaik, = against my decree, 


. The A.S. is Bodlac. Here the Norse suffix “leik ” is 

used. It is the Yorkshire form of bodlac = pro- 
| clamation, ordinance or decree, cf., Chron. Peter- 
borough 1129 “ Ne forstod noht ealle tha bodlaces ” 
= All those ordinances went for nothing. 


The version ‘“‘ Godlake” is certainly wrong (Lans.). 


am . 55 et seq. This part of the Charter shows that it was 
| written after the Conquest. Leach points out that 
“Trial by Battel ”’ was a Post-Conquest institution. 
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Trial by Jury. 

One version has ‘‘ Swa here well.” 4 Che proper rea din 
probably is ““ Swo bere i belle” = so may | bess 
the bell = carry off the prize. 


Werne from wyrnan, to refuse. 

There is an iron mould stain on the Cott. MS. here 
Ouer/men is how it appears, Lans. version hag. 
ouercomen and this is probably correct = Away 
from men. - 

Cravantise, = cowardice, defeat = confession of defeat. 


That yat I, = That give I, geatan = to grant. 


Dronkend. The .readings “founden dronken” o, 
“idrunkend” are obviously wrong for Coroners 
do hold inquests on “ drowned” persons but they 
do not do so on “ drunks.” 

Sterved, from Steorfan—to die. 

“S. Johns rike’”’ is one reading but the Genetive S. js 
never used in E. York. 

Swike, = deceit. This like ‘“‘Rike” 1. 70 is dis- 
syllabic. 


74-75 It is not very clear why this well-known couplet 
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should be introduced here. c.f. Ripon Charter, I. 23. 


Samening or samenning — Icel. samna = to collect 
- hence — Assembly of Canons. 

Munstre life means the life of the secular canons of the 
collegiate church, a college life, but not a monastic 
life. 

Lastfol huey. here is an iron mould stain here in the 


MS. Lastful is M.F. lasting —-huer — here. Birch 
reads Last follik’. 

Thowen, interlined in the MS. is (i ville — id est town) 
Thowen is a vicious spelling of Thown. O.F. 
spelling of town. 


By Wire J. Hariay, MA. — 


This Competition proved a great: success. More than a 


hundred entries were received from the three Ridings, with the 
West: predominating, and much good work was received from 
outside areas, among which should be mentioned Wiltshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and U.S.A. From the numerous enquiries as 
to the scope and worth of the Society which accompanied the 
entries, it is evident that interest in dialect and folk-study 1s: 
by no means extinct ; rather it appears to be waiting suitable 
opportunities for expressing itself. This is very gratifying to 
the promoters of the competition and encourages them in their 
efforts towards fostering a juster appreciation of the value of 
- dialect as a literary medium and, as far as possible, towards the 
creation of such a literature. For that reason it is to be regretted 
that so much of the prose work which was submitted had no 
pretence to literature at all, but was merely a rather indifferent 
imitation of the popular “ almanack ” variety. But Scott, 
Tennyson, George Eliot, Stevenson, and Hardy have shown. 
that dialect may serve the highest literary purposes, and until 
our writers decide to experiment along these lines, they can 
hardly hope to produce anything of abiding worth. : 

On the whole the verse was less successful than the prose. 
Complicated metrical structures with preference for modern 
rhythms gave much of the verse an exotic, insincere air, and 
the deep simplicity and artlessness of the ballad—its folk-sense 
and rustic awe—were rarely in evidence. In their place were 
a refinement of idiom entirely modern, wit often at the expense 
ofthe dialect, humours of the circus clown, and a phraseology 
hackneyed and undistinguished. There were some good excep- 
tions, the work of writers, who combined with technical skill 
of a high order imagination, sympathy, and a sensitive literary 
taste. The prize pieces without exception are admirable, and 
will be read with pleasure by all who love the dialect. 

Rarely was the dialect itself at fault, and many competitors 
accompanied their entries with interesting commentaries on 
pee and rows But in one or two instances 
Aegis Sie eae ack of uniformity in the spelling; and only 
drastic editing would have made these | pieces suitable for 
publication, ° ) - 


o by 
peration and sympathy have contributed to its succe : 
mvenience in judging and to extend the prizes over 
) an area as possible, the entries were classified in two 
groups, the West Riding (a Midland dialect) and the North " 
and East Ridings (a Northern dialect). _the work of reading 
- and selection was done by Messrs. Cowling and Halliday, the _ 
honorary secretaries of the Dialect Society, and the final award 
was given by Professor G. S. Gordon, of the University of Leeds. a7 
The prize list is as follows :— 
North and East Riding Dialects. 


~ Poems: 1, “ A Kersmas Carol,” by Miss M. A. Yorke, 
Gi Nidderdale. 
2, J’ Lahtle Painters,” by Mr. A. Irving Parke, 
Malton. : 
Hon. Men. “T’ Parson’s Surplice,” by Mr. F. 
; Elgee, Grosmont. 
Short Story: 1, “ Ancient History,” by Mr. E. A. Parsons, 
a Hull. 


a 2, No award. : 
West Riding Dialects. 
Poems: 1, ‘The Bonnie White Hare,” by Mr.. Douglas | 
Charlesworth, Cawthorne. 
2; The Sun Worshipper,” by Mr. Keighley 


Snowden, West Kensington, W. 
Hon. Men. “ Jooasy Bell,” by Mr. Ebenezer Downing, 
Va Sheffield. 
- “An Haar i. Heaven,” by Mr. Henry 
iS Cookson, Heckmondwike. : 


~T’ Parson and T’ Pig,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Greenwood, Bradford. 
Short Stories: 1, ‘“‘ The Earl of Snarl,” by Mr. M. Frank- 
land, Ossett. ; 
2, “T° Captain’s Job,” by Mr. E. Phillips 
Barker, Nottingham. 
Hon. Men. ‘A Miner’s Wooing,” by Mr, A. Farnell, 
Leeds. 


It is hoped to print the prize. pieces in a supplement for the 
benefit of members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society. 


TALES OF THE RID! 
By F. W. Moorman (Elkin Mc 


\ posthumous work is needs at a disa 
published during a writer's lifetime. If h: 
forward ‘ with considerable interest to his 
is the Tierce de Picardie of reviewers’ counterp 
is smothered by the knowledge that the book whic 
in their hands is the last. Should his fame be alr 
lished, nothing published after his death can add lust: 
reputation already secure. It 1s with sympathy the 
we have read the first volume of Yorkshire dialect, ta 5 
late Professor Moorman. He died whilst he was engaged in 
writing them, and those which remain are no complete evidence 
of what his brain had yet in store, had he lived. He was ever 
turning over in his mind the possibilities of the short story in 
‘dialect, and one can see, even in this volume, traces of an idea 
which presented itself to him with great force, that literary 
imagination should strive to free itself from the world around 
us, and yet, whilst occupied with things transcendental, it should 
not loose its grip upon actuality, not fail as life’s critic and the 
interpreter of htiman consciousness. 

Professor Moorman’s reputation as a writer in Yorkshire 
dialect is alr secure. His ‘‘ Songs of the Ridings,” published 
in 1918, and his “‘ Plays of the Ridings *’ (1919) have met with 
a success which provokes enquiry. Why should a professor of 
English turn to dialect as a medium of expression ? The answer 
to this question is implied in the sympathetic memoir of 
Frederic Moorman, by Professor C. E. Vaughan, which imtro- 
duces this volume. Frederic Moorman was born at Ashburton 
on the 8th September, 1872, the son of a Congregational minister. 
He was educated at the Independent College at Caterham. 
Thence he parted first to University College and afterwards to 
Aberystwith, where he took an Honours Degree in Enghsh in 
1893. Two years in Strasburg under Ten Brink and Brandl 
followed, during which he published his first work, “a transla- 
tion of the Rules of Association Football into German; and he 
may he fairly regarded as the godfather of that game on German 
soil.’ He returned to Aberystwyth as a lecturer under Professor 
Herford, and later went to Leeds (1898), at that time the 
Yorkshire College, and.a constituent of the old federal Victoria 
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University. Is it too much to suppose that the patient hours 
spent at Fussball teaching the young Alsatian how to shoot at 
Tor, helped him when he was called upon to organise the 
teaching of English language and literature : Within six years,” 
Says Professor Vaughan, ‘‘ he had not only put the teaching of 
his subject to pass students upon a satisfactory basis; he had 
also laid the foundations of an Honours School able to compete 
on equal terms with those of the other colleges which were 
federated in the then Victoria University of the North.” Then 
in 1904 the Yorkshire College was reconstituted as the University 
of Leeds, and Professor Vaughan was brought from Newcastle 
to fill the new chair of English Literature. 

~_It was clearly an invidious position for the new comer, and a position 
which, but for the exceptional generosity and loyalty of the former chief 
of the department, would manifestly have been untenable. In fact, no 
proof of Moorman’s unselfishness could have been more conclusive than 


that, for the nine years during which the two men worked together, the 
harmony between them remained unbroken, untroubled by éven the most 
passing cloud.” 

The answer to our question is not hard to give. From editing 
Elizabethan Plays,—that thankless .task,—Moorman turned in 
1910 to a short linguistic study. He was asked by the Thoresby: 
Society to undertake a book upon the place-names of the West 
Riding. This brought him into immediate contact with the 
dialect with which he already had an academic interest owing 
to his association with the Yorkshire Dialect Society. How 
this interest grew, how he fared on his bicycle “into dale after 
dale in search of records,” how ‘‘ the of embodying his 
own lite and the lives of those around ass native form ”’ 
grew upon him, the memoir swiftly tells. ‘aps the driving 
force behind his literary work was his int in the Yorkshire 
branch of the Workers’ Educational Assoc }. He discovered 
that whilst “ there was a hunger for poetry in the hearts of the 
people, the great masterpieces of our national song made little 
or no appeal to them. . 3 Spenser, Milton, Pope, 
Keats, Tennyson, all spoke to them in a language which they 
could not understand, and presented to them a world of thought 
and life in which they had no inheritance, But the Yorkshire 
dialect verse which circulated through the dales in chap-book 
or Christmas Almanac was welcomed everywhere.” He saw the 
influence which the dialect poets John Castillo and John Hartley 
had upon. the uneducated mind, and resolved to add something 


to dialect literature. In his preface to Songs of the Ridings, 
Moorman wrote: 


“It is sometimes said that the use of dialect make 


s the appeal of 
poetry provincial, instead of national or universal. 


This is only true when 
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the dialect poct is a pedant and obscures his meaning by fantastic spellings. 
The Lowland Scots element in Auld Lang Syne has not prevented it from 
becoming the song of friendship of the Anglo-Saxon race all the world 
over. Moreover, the provincial note in poetry or prose is far from being 
a bad thing. In the Idyils of Theocritus it gave a new life to Greek poetry 
in the third century before Christ, and it may render the same high service 
to English poetry to-day or to-morrow. The rise of provincial schools 
of literature, interpreting local life in local idiom, in all parts of the 
British Isles and in the Britain beyond the seas, is a goal worth striving 
for: such a literature, so far from impeding the progress of the literature 
in the standard tongue, would serve only to enrich it in spirit, substance, 
and form.” 

So Moorman published his first dialect work. The “ Songs 
of the Ridings,” written in 1917, are dramatic monologues 
rather than songs. His genius lay in his gift of seizing the 
literary possibilities of a situation. He knew how to exploit a 
mood, to interpret a feeling, to see romance in the rarely noticed 
byways of life. Previous to this he had collected for the York- 
shire Dialect Society and published “ Yorkshire Dialect Poems,” 
an anthology of Yorkshire dialect poetry ranging from the 
“Dutcher”? dialogue of 1673 to the lyrics of living writers, 
together with a valuable collection of folk-songs and jingles. 
The anthology was prefaced by a scholarly introduction which 
outlined the history of dialect literature in Yorkshire. The 
“Plays of the Ridings,’ published in 1919, raised high hopes. 
They showed a fine gift of dream-imagination, and a healthy 
taste for folk-lore. Moorman’s dramatic instinct and literary — 
training endowed him with a happy talent for clothing popular 
matter in adequate literary dress. He showed that he could 
realise the dramatic content of a situation, and even so surely 
had he lived, he would learn to build the structure of his plays 
more finely and more freely. But it was not to be. Bathing 


in Lyttondale on his birthday in 1919, he sank and was 
drowned. 

Frederic Moorman’s charm as a writer in dialect is due 
primarily to his sympathy with the intimate feelings of dialect 
speakers, but also to his imaginative gift of realising the univer- 


sal emotional value of a particular objective situation. These 
are gifts which should have fitted him above all for the art of 
the short story; for the flash of sympathetic understanding, 
which the personal realisation of an intensive situation -brings, 
needs to be sustained at length in romance and drama, which 
deal.either with extensive action or with analysed character or 
temperament. The ‘Tales of the Ridings” are just what 
talés in dialect ought to be, imaginative, homely, sensitive, 
never high-falutin’ or merely clever, as the modern tales of our 
university wits are clever to perplex those who stand outside 
the veil of their mysteries. 
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There appear to be two main ways of introducing dialect 
into short stories. The first method is to build the narrative 
portion in dignified and polished literary English as a Contrast 
to the dialogue, which is given in a dialect as racy and picturesque 
as may be assembled together. This is the method of “Rab 
and his Friends.”’ It is also the method of “ The Merry Men,” 
The other method is to introduce the story in English, but at 
an early stage the narration is transferred to the lips of ap 
eloquent dialect speaker, and thenceforward both narrative and 
dialogue are writted in dialect. This is Stevenson’s way jn 
that most gruesome of dreams, “ Thraan Janet.”’ 


Moorman was equally adept at both methods, though he 
preferred the former. The latter is well illustrated in “ Throp’s 
Wife,’’—certainly the most popular tale in this volume. The 
old farmer who tells the tale of the weaver’s wife’s temptation 
to work too hard, and her sulphurous end, sustains the humour 
and the interest to the very end, as befits a mock diabolic folk- 
tale of this kind. The former method is illustrated by, + 
Laocoon of the Rocks,” the first story in this book. The author 
contrives subtly here to suggest the atmosphere of-the grey 
moors, to arouse that sense of gloom and foreboding which for 
ten months out of twelve is theirs to produce on the introspective 
mind, and to blend with it the imaginative effect of rising walls, 
creeping ever higher up the hillsides like snakes, on the over- 
wrought feelings of an old shepherd. 


The tales in this volume are original both in subject and in 
setting, and one cannot help feeling that had the author lived 
{ 
J 


and finished his apprenticeship to the art of the short story, 
he might have written senieihing wonderful and even more 
admirable. 


Ge Jal, C. 


TILL, AN’ T7OOADE UNS UPUV GREENHO’. 
By Harorp Brurr, (Waddington, York). 


This admirable little book, written by one who has Norse 
blood in his veins, is an account of the habits and beliefs of the 
old lead-miners of Greenhow Hill. It takes the form of sketches 
of the old miners, written with happy sympathy and a plentiful 
fund of anecdote. Here the personages of the village are dis- 
played, Joss, Ly, and Will, not to forget Aunt Hannah. We 
read of their strenuous and yet merry lives with the interest 
which comes from contact with a fresh civilisation. How 


an 


ee ‘Trend’ of my Boole is” aie to try Ln 
told a little of what I know of ‘ ‘T’oade uns, 
show what their homes were actually like. 
bits of furniture such as they used, which is n 
value, and odds and ends they used in their dail € 
things useful and ornamental. These I intend to put into an old: 
down miner's cottage I have~bought for this purpose; but b 
can be done it must be put in order. There are heaps and heaps 
where one can see how wealthy people used to live, but how 
can one find which show how the poor and humble lived ? EN 


TR is earnestly to be hoped that the fmancial success 0 hi 
_ book will enable Mr. Bruff to construct the museum of the Gree 


how miners’ life which he so much. desties to collect and. to Bees, 
install. 


Gi Hoe = ae 


ibra: ay of the Uy of Le 
librarian. — Offor, the Librarian o: 
_ University Library, has kindly ea to form such « 

tion. A few books are already in his hands. Several gifts 
been promised, including an early copy of “ The. Praise 
Yorkshire Ale,” by G. M., and it is hoped that members of 
Society having books to give to this Yorkshire Dialect Library 
will communicate with The Librarian, University bisa. a 
University, Leeds. 


melgani sin, 


Your obedient Servant, 


a G. H. Cowrtne, — 
4 * 
a Hon. Sece YaDESs a 
} THE UNIVERSITY, 
| < 


ie Lurps, 5th Feb., 1921. 
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